ERASMUS

pathetic co-operation, by emphasizing that which could
lead to harmony, by raising the European spirit to pre-
side over the national spirit, to change Christianity as a
simple religious congregation into a universal and all-
embracing Christliness, where love of mankind and a
desire to serve meekly and devotedly should prevail.
Erasmus, we see, aimed higher than merely achieving a
cosmopolitan community. What he showed was a -reso-
lute will to create a new spiritual form of unity in the
West. Before his day, there had been men to promote the
notion of a united Europe: the Roman Caesars, for
example, with their idea of the pax Romanay Charlemagne,
as, at a later date, Napoleon. But these autocrats
worked with fire and sword, endeavouring to compel the
nations to unite under the threat of violence; and the fist
of the conqueror weighed heavily on the weaker in order
to bind them the tighter to the strong. The great differ-
ence bet-vveen their ideas and those of Erasmus was that to
him European unity seemed to be a moral aim, utterly
unselfish, a spiritual demand. With him began to be
postulated the concept (which many are still advocating
to-day) of a United States of Europe under the aegis of a
common culture and a common civilization.

As a matter of course, the first thing Erasmus claimed,
as champion of this and of his other projects for mutual
understanding, was the disappearance of force and in
especial the disappearance of war, "the reef upon which
so many good things are shipwrecked." He was the
first man of letters to advocate pacifist ideals. During
an era of perpetual warfare, he penned no fewer than
five works attacking war; in 1504, an appeal to Philip
the Handsome, King of Castile; in 1514, another to the
Bishop of Cambrai in which we read, "as a Christian
prince you might for Christ's sake do your best to secure
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